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REVIEWS 

The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H. A. Millis. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. — xxi, 334 pp. 

Japanese Expansion and American Policies. By JAMES 
Francis Abbott. New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 16. — 
viii, 267 pp. 

If all the self-inspired vaticinators of evil about the fearsome growth 
of the island empire of the East, if all the folk afflicted with " war 
psychology," even when there is no war, would read and take to heart 
the message conveyed by these two books, we might be favored with a 
wholesome decrease in loose imaginings about " inevitable " clashes 
and conflicts between our country and the arch-protagonist of " yellow 
perilism." As the one work sets forth the consequences of Japanese 
settlement in the United States, so the other handles the larger aspects 
of Japan's status among nations, in their bearing, respectively, on what 
ought to be our national attitude toward a problem essentially single, 
however diverse its ramifications. This problem may be posited simply 
by asking ourselves whether we propose to deal as justly with Euro- 
peanized Japan as, broadly speaking, we have done with the countries 
of Europe. No one who has gone carefully through the books can fail 
to catch the fair and generous spirit with which they are pervaded. 
In a word, they are distinctly conducive to a better understanding of 
and with our Asiatic neighbor across the Pacific. 

The treatise by Professor Millis is the product of a personal investi- 
gation undertaken for the " Commission on Relations with Japan," 
appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Most of the material came from observation of the condi- 
tions in California. Though the book has no index, an elaborate 
synopsis of the contents is prefixed to each chapter, and the various 
sectional headings are printed in a distinctive type. The appendices 
contain extracts from the treaty and protocol of 191 1 between Japan 
and the United States, the text of the California Alien Land Law of 
1913, and certain Japanese statements concerning the struggle over its 
enactment. The few illustrations are well chosen. 

As the author shows in his preface, the problem in hand brings up 
two questions, one relating to the admission of Japanese immigrants, 
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the other to the treatment accorded those already resident in the 
country. Examining the first of these themes, he explains the reasons 
for the migration of the Japanese to the United States, especially after 
1898, the restraining effect of the " Gentleman's Agreement" of 1907, 
and the complications introduced by the entry of large numbers of 
women and the birth of Japanese children on American soil. An 
estimate of the newcomers as an element in the population of Cali- 
fornia, with particular reference to the supply of labor and the distri- 
bution of occupations, leads to a study of the activities of Japanese in 
industrial pursuits. Not only the lower wages accepted , but the effici- 
ency and good behavior of the Japanese, employed first as unskilled 
laborers, soon caused their services to be used more widely, as for 
example in railways and lumber-mills. The factor of underpayment, 
however, disappeared when restriction of immigration was established. 
The author then turns to a consideration of the work and business 
enterprises of the Japanese in western cities, which he discusses with a 
view to ascertaining the amount of competition thereby involved with 
their American neighbors and of opposition to which it has given rise. 
A similar treatment, but at much greater length, is accorded the agri- 
cultural industries carried on by the Japanese. Here the real problem 
consists in the "development of a capitalistic agriculture with high 
land values, retarding the natural subdivision of the land and its settle- 
ment by families producing a number of crops and doing most of their 
own work " — a development which was " accompanied to some extent 
by subdivision of the land and settlement by Japanese as tenant or 
landowning farmers" (page 123). 

Taking up the matter of alien land legislation in California, Pro- 
fessor Millis, while condemning the whole procedure as "unjust, im- 
politic and unnecessary," admits that the great majority of the people of 
the state favor it. This contradiction between the mere merits of the 
case and the popular attitude toward it is due to Japanese character- 
istics as Californians regard them , to economic competition and to the 
drawing of the color line. As to the possibility of assimilation between 
the races, he is candid enough to say that, "even with limited num- 
bers," such a solution is "unlikely to occur in the desired degree," 
when confronted with the religion, patriotism and clannishness of the 
Japanese , set over against similar proclivities on the part of the Amer- 
icans. In other words, no matter how much the Japanese in the 
United States adopt here the externals of Europeanization , which they 
have applied at home , so long as the traits, psychology and customs 
that identify them as Japanese, apart from the characteristics they 
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bear in common with all other human beings, endure, just so long will 
they be and remain a people in, but not of, the American body politic, 
social, moral and intellectual. The evil of race amalgamation, how- 
ever, is "pretty much of a ' bogie ' " (page 253). 

In conclusion the author discusses certain concrete suggestions for 
meeting the difficulties that the problem has created. While American 
standards must be upheld, anything like absolute exclusion of the 
Japanese under present circumstances would be not only illogical but a 
positive affront to Japan. The plan of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick to have 
Congress enact a new and comprehensive immigration law, which, as 
applied impartially to all races, would allow a " maximum annual im- 
migration from any land of a certain fixed percentage of those from 
that land already here and naturalized," Professor Millis thinks might 
be modified, in the interests of a general restriction of immigration 
into the United States, by defining more precisely the status of " im- 
migrants," and by providing that, with certain exceptions as to Amer- 
ican countries of origin, the number of such persons admitted in any 
one year ' ' shall not exceed 5 per cent of the total of those who have 
taken their ' second papers ' and the native born of one or both 
parents in the given country " (page 293). Once allowed to enter, 
newcomers should be treated alike as to eligibility to citizenship. 

The treatise by Dr. Abbott, on the other hand, views the relation- 
ship of Japan and the United States from a political angle, and rests 
upon general impressions derived from an actual residence in Japan as 
instructor in a naval academy. It is not the product of painstaking 
research or even of especially wide reading. The attitude of the 
author is subjective, and the spirit he displays one that is markedly 
sympathetic toward the Japanese. Sources for statements made are 
rarely vouchsafed. Signs of hasty writing (if. g. pages 216, 246), also, 
are not absent. Yet the book is an excellent sedative for alarmists. 

Dr. Abbott does not believe that war between Japan and the United 
States is at all probable during the present generation. That it might 
come is the very best of reasons why the American people should seek 
reliable information about the Japanese and their ambitions. If a con- 
flict should arise, he thinks that the fault will be largely ours. Just as 
the lack of any personal animosity among the peoples of Europe did 
not prevent the present war, so the long friendship between the United 
States and Japan may not serve to ward off an ebullition of popular 
frenzy which precedes a clash of arms. It is the part of wisdom, 
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therefore, to stimulate that friendship in proportion as the factors in 
the situation are clearly and impartially made known. 

The first three chapters of the book are devoted to a sketch of the 
historical background up to 191 2, showing how Japan emerged from 
the seclusion of feudal days and took on the panoply of Europeaniza- 
tion that has converted it into a great power. A feature incidental to 
the description is the vigorous way in which the inept policy of Phil- 
ander C (not " Q," page 64) Knox in trying to block the Japanese 
railway plans in Manchuria is criticized. Then follow several chapters 
that elucidate the material on which the central conclusion of the 
treatise is based, namely, that war with the United States would be 
national suicide for Japan. They deal with the Philippines, the 
evolution of Japan from an agricultural into a manufacturing nation, 
the resentments kindled by the contact of Japanese and Americans on 
the Pacific coast, as an exemplification of the " yellow peril' ' in a 
"white man's country," the chances of war, and the dilemma in which 
the island empire finds itself, because of the pressure of industrial 
necessity and of popular demand for expansion in the face of a sus- 
picious, grudging, unfriendly and jealous attitude on the part of Euro- 
pean nations and our own country. Dr. Abbott ends his work with an 
appeal to Americans to " recognize Japan's aspirations as an Oriental 
power, in the belief that it will be to our own advantage to do so." 

The most efficacious means, we are told, of attaining this result 
would be to admit that Japan is entitled to occupy in the Far East a 
position like that held by the United States under the Monroe Doctrine 
in the western hemisphere. Provided that we do hold such a position 
under that particular asgis, and provided that a definite agreement can 
be reached as to the precise meaning of that pronunciamento of Amer- 
ican foreign (or is it domestic?) policy, the idea of a "Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine," which has been frequently broached of late, seems plaus- 
ible, and even desirable of realization. But the great difficulty with 
which its advocates have to contend is the fact that the relations of the 
United States with its sister republics in the New World are apt to be 
determined by considerations quite apart from the Monroe Doctrine, 
though commonly confounded with it. To recognize, as this country 
has done, that Japan possesses " special interests " in China, is not to 
extend the underlying sentiment of the Monroe Doctrine, but to make 
the other aspects of the position of the ' ' Colossus of the North ' ' 
among its American brethren applicable across the sea. 

William R. Shepherd. 



